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OB maps the triumphant line of march his army would take to south-western
Missouri and north-western Arkansas, brushing aside all obstacles, and ending
in New Orleans. It was a masterly campaign, as Fremont saw it, on paper.
Blair and Schofield left Fremont's office. 'We walked down the street for
some time in silence. Then Blair turned to me and said: "Well, what do you
think of him?" I replied in words rather too strong to print. Blair said:
"I have been suspecting that for some time."
The fantastic tale arose that Fremont was scheming to set up a military
republic, a North-western Confederacy, of which he would be the head. A
young German, Emil Preetorius, who was at Fremont's headquarters and
often talked with him, said this was idle chatter: ll had abundant proof that
he was a patriot and a most unselfish man. The defect in Fremont was that
he was a dreamer. Impractical, visionary things went a long way with him.
He was a poor judge of men and formed strange associations. He sur-
rounded himself with foreigners, especiaRy Hungarians, most of whom were
adventurers, and some of whom were swindlers. I struggled hard to per-
suade him not to let these men have so much to do with his administration.
Mrs. Fremont, unlike the General, was most practical. She was fond of
success. She and the General were alike, however, in their notions of the
loyalty due between friends. Once when I protested against the character
of the men who surrounded Fremont, she replied: "Do you know these very
men went out with us on horseback when we took possession of the Mari-
posa [Fremont's California estate] 5 They risked their lives for us. Now we
can't go back on them." It was die woman's feeling. She forgot that brave
men may sometimes be downright thieves and robbers.'
Gustave Koerner, appointed a colonel by Lincoln and one of Lincoln's
friends to whom Fremont gave a degree of confidence, wrote: 'There were
plenty of very warm Union men who yet sought to make very large profits
out of their patriotism. These clamoured for ail sorts of contracts for horses,
beef, mules, hay, wagons, etc. And when they did not succeed, they natur-
ally charged Fremont with favouring friends and acquaintances of his from
the East or California.*
Amid his difficulties Fremont held a theory he once wrote to his wife in a
letter: 'War consists not only in battles, but in well-considered movements
which bring the same results,' He recalled that during war it sometimes
happens that spoken and written words have powerful effects. His veins ran
with French blood and he may have heard of the Time of the Terror during
the French Revolution. At any rate, he was dealing with a revolution in
Missouri. And now he would bring out the Terror. Through the night of
August 29th and past midnight and far into the morning of August soth he
worked on a proclamation. The gift of tongues had been bestowed on him.